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ARTICULATION. 





DistinctNEss of articulation is a great beauty in a reader or 
public speaker ; but, great as it is, it passes even for more than it is 
worth, amongst the mass of mankind. People will listen to non- 
sense delivered in a musical voice, more readily than to the a 
thegms of a sage uttered in dissonant and repulsive sounds. The 
oratorical reputation which many speakers enjoy, is wholly resolv- 
able into a tuneful and harmonious utterance; while in hearing 
others, although they might pass for the interpreters of wisdom 
herself, we almost envy the deaf, whose ears are invulnerable to 
such harsh assaults. How much one man’s discourse will lose, 
and another’s will gain, by being perused instead of being heard! 
‘The difference between the hearing and the reading, in such cases, 
shows how much is attributable to the excellences or the defects of 
delivery; and among these excellences or defects, one of the most 
important is articulation. From some lips the words and syllables 
come forth, all mgéulded and carved into beautiful forms, not only 
as clear as t ound of a bell, but as distinct from each other to 
the ear as Golors are to the eye. In one, all the sounds are as vivid 
as the different hues of the rainbow; while in another, they are 
as opaque and confused as an Egyptian fog,—a mere hash of 
sounds, 

Elocutionists make a distinction between the vocal, and tho 
enunciative or articulating organs. According to them, ‘ the vocal 
organs, by which we produce voluntary and tunable sounds, are 
the larynx and glottis, assisted by the muscles of the chest. The 
enunciative organs, by which we add to the tunable impulses 
of the voice, the specific modifications of literal and verbal utter- 
ance, are the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the weula, and the palate.” 

There is a great difference in languages. Some languages are 
musical in themselves, so that it is pleasant to hear any one read or 
converse in them, even though we do not understand a word 
that we hear. Such is the Italian. Others are full of growling, 
snarling, hissing sounds, as though wild beasts and serpents had 
first taught the people to speak. Such, to a painful extent, are 
those of the Saxon stock, from which the greater part of our own is 
derived. A few poets, however, as Pope in England, and Bryant 
In America, by their wonderful powers of culling and collocating, 
have been able to tune the jaggy hoarseness of the English throat, 
horrid with @roak and gutturalness, into the sweet utterance 
of many a dhe of gently-flowing verse, musical with swell and 
cadence of melodious sounds. 
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When the language is unmusical, the only remaining beaut 
with which we can mvest it is that of a distinct articulation. If 
there is but little compass and variety in the sounds of a language 
what sounds there are must be clearly enunciated. Nothing is 
more painful to a cultivated and delicate ear, than the jargon which 
has the harshness of the adult voice, with the inarticulateness of the 
infant’s. Such tones are the natural expression of sullenness and 
“misanthropy. A strong prepossession is at once excited against man 
or woman whose speech abounds in them; while, on the other 
hand, a dignified, benevolent tone is a letter,—or circular rather,— 
of recommendation to its possessor wherever he goes. 

The work of acquiring a language so anomalous as the Eng- 
lish, must be commenced young, or it is next toa certainty that 
it will never be accomplished. ‘The impossibility of perfectly mas- 
tering the peculiar sounds of our own or of any other language, at 
an adult age, is not caused so much by the want of time, as by the 
want of organs. No length or assiduity of application, in mature 
life, will compensate for the imperfection of the vocal instruments. 
Early youth is emphatically the period for training the voice. All 
parts of the apparatus of speech are then pliant and flexible; but 
they soon become tough and rigid. ‘The silken threads of the organs 
grow into whip-cord. The muscles not only harden, but they acquire 
certain forms of motion or action, which are as peculiar in rela- 
tion to the voice, as are those bodily movements by which one 
man’s gait is distinguished from that of another. These varieties 
of motion are performed, it is true, within a small space; but they 
are none the less real, in their existence or their effects, on that 
account. 

The inelegant and illiterate enunciation of our people consists, 
to a very great extent, in their omitting to sound the final letters 
of words, and in their slurring, or passing slightly over, those fre- 
quent and difficult combinations of consonants in which the lan- 
guage abounds. The fault of elision happens most frequently in 
words which terminate in the letter g. Almost all the present 
participles are pronounced as though the 2 were the final letter, as 
we say walkin’, for walking. And in regard to such combinations 
of consonants, as occur in the words, ¢ast’st, bequeath’d, smooth’st, 
raille’dst, list’ns, gnarl'd, grasp’d, aspects, &c. &c.,—a_ countless 
number,—the voice is not held down to the letters, and made to touch 
each one of them as it passes along. ; 

As an assistance to this mechanical part of reading and speaking, 
a work has been prepared by Mr. David B. Tower, late of the 
Eliot Grammar School in this city, but now Principal of the Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Blind in Philadelphia. It is entitled 


THe GrapuaL Reaper. 


This work consists of “exercises in articulation, designed 
to develop and strengthen the organs of speech, and to facil- 
itate the correct utterance of the elementary vowels and their 
combinations, with simple reading lessons for pupils in the younger 
classes.” It is designed to remedy the wide-spread evil of indis- 
tinct and inelegant enunciation, and it is adapted with eminent 
sprees skill to accomplish the object for which it was prepare®- 

t should be in the hands of every teacher; and if the children 


in all our schools could be regularly drilled in its various 
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exercises, hardly another generation would pass away before there 
would be no shibboleths left in the language, while the numerous 
provincial sounds introduced by ignorance and vulgarity would be 
hanished from it. 

Beginning with the simple vowel, Mr. Tower proceeds by a regu- 
lar gradation to the most complex and unmanageable combinations 
in the language. A word is first to be uttered, and then the difficult 
sound in that word, whether that of a vowel or of a diphthong, of a 
consonant, or of several consonants, is to be caught and repeated, until 
the organs can utter it with correctness and celerity. If the difficult 
sounds in our language are first learned after arriving at years of 
maturity, we can almost always observe in the speaker, either a 
sound, slightly imperfect and false, or a conscious effort and straining 
after the true one. But if these sounds are taught to children 
before their vocal organs become enslaved to a habit, they will then 
be uttered without thought, and still with correctness. | 

An idea of Mr. Tower’s exercises may be obtained from the 
following specimens :— 


Exercise 194. 


Rt, part.—st, steel.—bst, prob’st.—rbst, curb’st.—dst, didst.—bdst, prob’dst.— 
gdst, beg g’dst.—ldst, gild’st.—bldst, trembl’dst.—dldst, brid/’dst.—fidst, trifl’dst.— 
gidst, mingl’dst.—kldst, twinkl’dst.—pldst, trampl’dst.—rldst, curl’dst.—sldst, 
rustl’dst.—tldst, startl’dst.—zldst, dazzl’dst.—vldst, shovell’dst.—mdst, seem’dst.— 
rmdst, warm’dst. 


The following is as pleasant a lot of spikes and caltrops as ever 
the tongue marched over :— 


Exercise 188. 


Lb, bulb.—rb, garb.—bd, probed.—rbd, absorbed.—gd, beg ged.—ngd, belonged. 
—zhd, imaged.—ldzhd, bilged.—ndzhd, ranged.—rdzhd, 9 gold.—bld, 
trembled.—dld, paddled.—gld, mingled.—kld, twinkled.—pld, dimpled.—rld, world. 
—sid, whistled.—tld, rattled.—vld, shrivell’d.—zld, puzz/ed.—md, named.—lmd, 
overwhelmed.—rind, formed. 


The subjoined would crack glass or whet a saw :— 


Exercise 195. 


Ndst, send’st.—fndst, deafen’dst.—kndst, hearken’dst.—ngdst, wrongdst.— 
thndst, strengthen’dst.—rndst, turn’dst.—sndst, listen’dst.—zndst, reason’dst.—Iifst, 
ingulf’st.—ndzhst, rang’st.—ldzhst, indulg’st.—rdzhst, urg’st. 


Since the publication of ‘Tue Grapuat Reaper,” a large chart 
has made its appearance, having the same object in view in regard 
to the primary schools, which is aimed at by the ‘“‘ Reader,” in regard 
to those which are more advanced. It is entitled, a 


r 
TABLE FOR USE IN T'RAINING THE OrGANS oF SPEECH IN ARTICULATION. 
Boston: W.D. Ticknor. 1842. 


This Table, prepared by Mr. J. F. Bumstead, of this city, is a 
large sheet, about five feet square, intended to be attached to the 
wall of a schoolroom, for the purpose described in its title. The 
type is large, and can be seen well at a distance. The table is so 
Constructed that with only a small number of words every combina- 
ton of elements in the language is represented. And it is said, 

almost every error in articulation and pronunciation, may be 
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pointed out on this table, and placed in contrast with that which js 


correct.’ ae 
Each word has under it, a repetition of some part, thus: 


AGE ARM ELI END 
A A E E 


TRIFLE CRADLE SOLVE CURB 
FL DL LV RB 


The whole word is first to be uttered, and then its part. To the 
consonant combinations may be added s, p, and pst, so as to make 
TRIFLES—FLZ; TRIFLED—FLD, Ke. 

This simple, comprehensive, and, it may be added, unexpensive, 
table appears to be well adapted to promote a more general atten- 
tion to the fundamental part of elocution. 

The ‘ Notice to Teachers’ closes as follows :— 

‘A distinct, short exercise, daily, in the elementary sounds, is certainly well calcula- 
ted to give strength and flexibility to the organs of speech, and to produce clearness, 
neatness and accuracy of articulation,—an attainment obviously of preéminent impor- 
tance in connection with good reading. And yet, few are the schools in which such 
an exercise is found. As an encouragement to introduce it, it may be truly said, that 
itis neither impracticable, nor half so difficult as may be imagined. Facilities in the 
form of manuals may be easily obtained. In addition, the present table is offered. 
It is in some respects new and peculiar ; and should it be permitted to occupy a 
portion of that vacant wall which usually surrounds the schoolroom, it will, it 
is hoped, be used to advantage.”’ 


We cannot close these remarks without a caution to all readers 
and speakers against the vice of affectation. Those who set 
themselves up as models of fine reading, almost invariably 
overact. ‘Their mannner solicits admiration as loudly and as 
plainly as though they caused a trumpet to be blown before 
them. But the charm of all beauty is self-forgetfulness. He 
who would win the praises of others, must never praise himself, 
nor evince by his manner that he is seeking praise. This is espe- 
cially true, in small things; and the mechanical part of reading, 
though important, is still a small thing when compared with con- 
duct and character. Pedantry is more offensive than even igno- 
rance itself. We would rather see a man unconsciously wrong than 
boastfully right. A speaker can commit no greater insult towards 
an assembly than to indulge in self-display. Whatever merits he 
may have, if he have not forgetfulness of self, it will mar them 
all; and there are few rhetorical failings for which an unaffected 
modesty will not obtain forgiveness. 


The subjoined are the 19th and 20th Reading Lessons in Mr. 
Tower’s work. They will furnish admirable subjects for comment 
and amplification in all schools. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT EXAMINED AND APPLIED. 


1. Now, children, if you will attend and try to understand me, I will explain 
posal hard words,—Cause and Effect. But I will make them very easy to be under- 
stood. 

_ 2. You all know that, when anything is done, somebody or somethin 
it. When a ball rolls on the ground, something must make it roll. When pie 
drops, its weight must make it drop. 

3. When a gun goes off, there must be powder in it to make it go; and when 
powder burns, there must be fire to make it burn. 


must do 
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4. Everybody knows and feels this; and this is what I mean. That which 
does anything, is the cause ; and that which ts done is the effect. 

5. Give avery little boy a hammer, and he strikes with it and makes a noise. 
Ile does it a second time, and is just as sure that the noise will follow the second 
blow, as an old man would be. 

6. The little girl is just as sure that somebody made her doll, as if she had seen 
it made; and children always ask, who did this thing, and who did that '—and they 
know that every effect must have a cause. Now, see what I am going to do with 
this cause and effect. 

7. A great ship was once dashed to pieces in a storm, on an island. There was 
a learned man on board named Aristippus. ‘The crew of the ship all expected to be 
torn in pieces by wild beasts, or murdered by savages: 

8. But, on the sand of the sea-shore, Aristippus found some rude figures drawn 
or marked out ; they were such figures as are used in studying mathematics. ‘* Let 
us take courage, my friends,’’ he cried out in joy, ‘‘ for | see the marks of civilized 
mien. 

¥. Now, how came he to think that men made these marks in the sand? Why 
did he not think that the winds or the waves of the sea made the marks? 

10. Why did he not think that a bird made them with his claws, or a 
lion with his paw? Or why not think that a savage made them with the end of 
his bow ¢ 

11. Because this learned man knew there must be some cause for these figures ; 
and because they were so round, or square, or true, he knew they must have been 
made by some man who had been educated and taught. 

12. This is the feeling of everybody, all over the world. We never see any- 
thing done, when somebody or something did not do it. And if aman should say, 
that he had seen a house rise up out of the ground, built by nobody, we 
should say, that cannot be ; the man must either have lost his reason, or he must be 
a great liar. 

13. We know that something or somebody must have made the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the world in which we live, the mountains and hills, the oceans and rivers, 
the trees and flowers, the men and the animals. 

14. But did they not all come by chance ? 

By chance! And what is chance? I have heard some few people talk about 
chance, as if there were no God, and as if all things were made by chance ! 

15. It is a curious fact, that these people do not pretend that chance has 
done anything else, except the most wonderful of all things,—that of creating all 
things ! ’ 

16. Now, lest, when you grow older, some wicked man may try to make you 
think that chance could do all these things, I want to talk a little about it, and make 
it plain to you. But I must do it in the next lesson. 


“THE FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART, ‘THERE IS NO Gop.’ ” 


1. Suppose I could find one of these wise-feeling men, who say there is no God, 
and believe in chance, on an island alone. He was cast away in a ship, and left 
there in a storm, when all were drowned except himself. 

2. He has built a small house of stones and dirt; he sits at the door, and looks 
off on the waters as far as the eye can reach, and sees nothing but the dark-blue sea, 
the heavens, and the sun rising apparently out of the waters in the morning, and 
again going down, yellow as gold, into the waters at evening. 

3. I say to him, ** Sir, do you see that little white spot on the face of the great 
Waters, far off to the right hand ?”’ 

** Yes, I see it.”’ 

4. ** Well, it grows as we gaze. The sails are spread, and it looks like a 
ship. See! the flag floats in the breeze, and the tapering masts shoot far up 
towards the sky. 

5. “* She bounds on from wave to wave, fleet as the Arab’s horse. She obeys 
the helm; she comes near the island ; the anchors drop from her bow, and 
she pauses and sits like a beautiful bird upon the waters. Do you see this, sir?” 

6. ‘* Yes, yes, I see it all.” 

7 What makes the tear stand in your eye, and why does your heart throb so?” 
hip replies he, ‘‘ don’t you see that form on the waters,—that beautiful 

7. “ Yes, I am astonished at seeing what chance can do! Only see, then! The 
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wood grew into the shape of that ship by chance. It fell into the water, and floated 
away. 

. ‘The grass and weeds around the wood took the shape of ropes, shrouds 
and also of sails. That is not a real ship, sir; it is only the work of chance!” ’ 

9. ‘* Why,’ says this believer in chance, ‘‘I thought it a ship, with men 
in it, and that I should go away in it to my home, and leave this gloomy island 
forever.”’ 

10. “‘Ono! Sir, you must be mistaken. There are no marks of design about 
that thing. It is all the work of chance. No mind ever planned it.”’ 

11. ‘But I see masts and shrouds, the bowsprit and the yards!”—« Ys 
but it is all the work of chance! It grew so by chance !’’—* But I hear strains of 
music,’’ he replies, ‘‘and know those to be the tunes of my own dear country.”’ 

12. ‘*No! that is the wind whistling through the ropes, and by chance it strikes 
the ropes so as to give the sound of the drum, the fife, and the bugle ; and then the 
wind changes a little, and another tune follows. But it is all by chance! Those 
flags, with stars and stripes on them, are all the work of chance !”’ 

13. ‘* Now don’t try to make me believe that any longer. I know that to be a 
ship, built by men, rigged and managed by men, just as well as if I had seen every 
stick of her timbers hewed, and every plank laid. ‘There is no chance about it.” 

14. And yet such persons pretend that men, who can build the ship,—that wood 
and iron of which she is built, the waters on which she sails, and the winds which 
move her,—are all the work of chance! Children, do not even you see how weak 
and foolish this is ? 

15. But suppose you go with one of these believers in chance, on some pleasant 
day. He tells you that he is now going to show you what chance can do. You 
follow him up stairs, into a long and high room. As you go up the steps, he begins 
to talk to you. 

16. ‘* Do you see these beautiful stone stepst They were all laid so by chance ! 
No, not Jaid so, but happened to be so. This long room was made by chance. 
These windows happened so, and they are very convenient. 

17. ‘* These walls, you see, are all hung round with paintings and pictures ;—no 
—not hung round,—for that implies design,—but the walls are covered with colors, 
all thrown on by chance. How beautiful! 

18. ‘* Now let me point out, and show you what wonders chance can perform! 
Do you see that corner ?”’ 

‘“Yes,”’ you say, ‘* I see a beautiful likeness of Washington.”’ ‘ Well, do you 
see that?”’ 

19. ‘* Yes, I see a picture of Bonaparte. And along yonder I see the portraits 
of all the presidents of the United States. There is a child with a fawn. There is 
a landscape !—there a shipwreck !—and there a harvest-field full of reapers! What 
a beautiful gallery of paintings !—Who did paint all these ?”’ 

20. ‘* Paint all these! Why, I tell you, nobody. No mind ever made these ! 
They are all the work of blind chance! You know that colors must exist some- 
where ;—no,—I do not mean must, but they do exist somewhere, and somehow ; 
and so they happened by chance to take these forms, and make these pictures! Can 
you not believe this?”’ 

21. * No, no,’”’ you say ; ** no human being can believe this story.”’ 

Now, how can any one ever pretend, that the mind of man, which could paint 
these things, and that these things themselves, which are here only copied in this 
room, could be made by chance? 

22. Shall I tell you of a curious fact ? . 

It is said, that a small weed was once picked up, on the beach of one of the islands 
called Azores. Nobody had ever seen one like it, and nobody could tell where the 
weed or plant grew. ; 

23. They knew that it must have grown somewhere ; and as it was unknown, it 
must have come from an unknown country; and this simple fact, it is said, first led 
Christopher Columbus to believe in the existence of a Western World. What if 
he had thrown away common sense, and believed in chance ? athes 

24. Were a watch taken to pieces, and all the wheels shown to you, It is 
plain,” you would say, ‘“ that somebody must have made it ;”” and if all the watches 
in the world were gathered together into one heap, we should say, ‘“ All these cou 
not be made by chance! Somebody must have made them !’’ 

25. You now see, children, why I believe there is a God, and why your parents 
believe it,—because some one must have made everything. hich 

26 Then, as there is certainly a God, who made all things, that book, W 
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will tell all-about him, must be a very interesting book ; and we ought to know as 


much about him as possible. 

27. As God is the greatest Being, and the greatest subject on which we can 
think, so it will help to strengthen and cultivate the mind, every time we think of 
him. The men who think much about the Creator are always very intelligent 


men. 





DUTY OF PARENTS TO CO-OPERATE WITH TEACHERS. 


Wuen the teacher is hired, has been with the agent before the 
superintendents and received his credentials of literary qualifica- 
tion, and is regularly installed into his office in our beautiful 
schoolhouses, the second great duty of parents begins, viz.,—that 
of cooperating with him in all his plans and labors. With- 
out this codperation on the ro of parents all our attempts to 
improve our school system will be vain, for we may have a teacher 
perfect in his vocation, but if the scholars are not there, what can 
he do? Or if his pupils are not furnished with the proper books 
and apparatus, what can he do? Or if they come in during the 
exercises, one after another, puffing and blowing across the room 
two or three times, breaking up all order, and disturbing every 
scholar in the room, what can he do? Or if they come there with 
a spirit of insubordination, intent on mischief and disturbance, what 
then can he do? =‘ We often get out of patience with our children, 
though we have but half a dozen, while he has half a hundred. 
We have only to govern them, while he has to govern the multi- 
tude, and carry them forward in their studies at the same time. 
We are accountable to no human power, while he is accountable to 
many parents.”” We should consider these as the inevitable diffi- 
culties of a teacher’s lot, and do all in our power to mitigate and 
relieve them.—Address of Dr. S. Cummings, of Fitzwilliam, N. H. 





The following dialogue occurred at one of our popular colleges, 
between the celebrated Dr. and a pupil, whose lucubrations 
seldom interfered with his devotions to the leaden god :— 

“Pray, sir, what is a ratio?” 

“Ratio, sir? ratio is proportion.”’ 

‘‘And what is proportion ?” 

‘Proportion, sir? why proportion is ratio.” 

“And pray, sir, what are they together ?”’ 

‘Excuse me, I can answer but one at a time.”’ 








Tue Otpest Stone 1n Connecticut.—In the burying ground of the 
ancient town of Windsor, there is a monument stone, almost two 
hundred years old, which stands firm, with this inscription legible 
upon it, viz.— 

‘Here lyeth Ephraim Hvit, sometimes Teacher to ye Chvrch of Windsor, who 
dyed Sep. 14, 1644. 

Who when Hee lived, we drew our vital breath, 
Who when Hee died, his dying was our death, 
Who was the stay of State, the Churche’s staff, 
Alas! the times forbid an epitaph.’’ 
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PRINTING AND PAPERMAKING. 


Every school boy and school girl who has arrived at the age of re- 
flection ought to know something about the history of the art of 
printing, papermaking, and so forth. An acquaintance with the 
discoveries and inventions pertaining to the origin and _ progress of 
knowledge would be valuable and curious as a matter of common 
information. But what is more to our present purpose, it would ex- 
cite an interest in regard to books and other instruments by which 
knowledge is acquired. All children will work better if’ pleased 
with their tools; and there are no tools more ingeniously wrought, 
or more potent than those which belong to the art of the printer. 
Dynasties and governments used to be attacked and defended by 
arms; now the attack and the defence are mainly carried on by 
types. ‘To sustain any scheme of state policy, to uphold one ad- 
ministration or to demolish another, types, not soldiers, are brought 
into line. Hostile parties, and sometimes hostile nations, instead 
of fitting out martial or naval expeditions, establish printing presses, 
and discharge pamphlets or octavoes at each other, instead of cannon 
balls. ‘The poniard and the stiletto were once the resource of a 
murderous spirit; now the vengeance, which formerly would assas- 
sinate in the dark, libels character, in the light of day, through the 
medium of the press. 

But through this instrumentality good can be wrought as well as 
evil. Knowledge can be acquired, diffused, perpetuated. An in- 
visible, inaudible, intangible thought in the silent chambers of the 
mind, breaks away from its confinement, becomes imbodied in a sign, 
is multiplied by myriads, traverses the earth, and goes resounding 
down to the latest posterity. 

The Encyclopedia Americana thus describes three kinds of print- 
ing;—the sylographic, typographic, and stereographic. “In rylo- 
graphic printing, the writing is carved on wooden tables; they are 
then covered with ink, the paper is put upon them and an impres- 
sion is taken. 'I'his is the oldest mode of printing, and is still in use 
in China, Japan and Thibet. Typographic printing is that in which 
single letters or types are used, which are properly arranged, and 
then the work is printed. For a short time, carved letters were in 
use; but cast letters were soon introduced, and are still used. In 
slereographic printing, pages composed of many types are trans- 
formed, by casting, into plates, or tables, from which copies are 
printed. A mould of plaster is taken from a page of types, and 
from this the stereotype plates are obtained by casting.” 

Stereotype plates are used when it is probable that a great number 
of copies will be desired, but it cannot be foretold how many. The 
plates can be kept any length of time, and as more copies are called 
tor, more can be struck off to meet the demand. If twenty thou- 
sand copies are wanted immediately, they can as well be printed from 
types, as from plates, and much more cheaply. But if five thousan 
copies only are wanted now, and five thousand more each year, for 
several successive years, then it is cheaper to stereotype the work at 
once, because this supersedes the necessity of setting up the types 4 
second time. ; 

Typographic printing is supposed to have been invented in oF 
about the year 1440. The year 1840 was celebrated throughout 
Germany, and in some places in this country, as the fourth centen- 
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nial anniversary. The three cities of Harlem, Strasburg and Mentz, 
contend for the honor of being the birth-place of the art of printing. 
It is now acknowledged that John Guttenberg, a native ot Mentz, 
eflected such striking improvements as to entitle him to be called 
the inventor of the art. He afterwards (in ceo} associated him- 
self with a rich citizen in Mentz, named John Faust (Faustus.) 
Faustus soon after (probably in 1453) entered into a copartnership 
with one Peter Schoffer, of Gronshiem, an inventive genius, who 
now became the true perfecter of the art of printing. Metallic cast 
letters were now used. Guttenberg’s Latin Bible was printed with 
these in 1455. Faustus undertook the printing of the Latin and 
German Bible, by the copying of which the monks had made great 
profits. "They could not understand the astonishing multiplication 
of these copies, and therefore ascribed it to the inspiration of Satan. 
The public mind, at that time, was in such darkness and slavery, 
that it more readily believed the devil would print Bibles against his 
own interest, than that the monks would resist the printing to pro- 
mote theirs. Faustus went to Paris to sell his Bibles in that city, 
but the persecutions of the German monks compelled him to leave 
it, and when they had driven him away by fear, they spread a re- 
port that the devil had carried him off. 

Printing by machinery had its origin within the present century. 

The most ancient kind of paper, the Egyptian, was made from 
the Papyrus, a sedge-like, aquatic plant,—the lower part of the 
stem being always immersed in the water. It grows in swamps 
along the borders of the Nile, and in some other countries. ‘The 
fibres of the papyrus were separated in thin layers, laid one upon 
another, wetted with adhesive water and dried. ‘The natives of 
Mexico, previous to the Spanish conquest, prepared their paper from 
the leaves of the agave, in a manner resembling the ancient mode 
of preparing the papyrus. In the eighth century paper made of 
cotton began to be used. Water-mills to make paper from cotton 
were first set up in Spain by the Arabians, and thence introduced 
(about the year 1300) to Italy, France and Germany. Linen paper 
was made as early as the 14th century. Much wrapping paper is 
made from straw. Paper is also made from grass, and from the 
poplar and the pine tree. Linen and cotton paper is usually made 
from rags, which are otherwise valueless. How beautiful the art 
which can convert worthless rags into useful books! Writing paper 
is sized. In blotting paper the sizing is omitted. Hot pressed paper 
is rendered glossy by pressing it between hot plates of polished 
metal. By the Fourdrinier machine a sheet of paper may be made 
ofany length. ‘There is no natural impossibility in making a sheet 
long enough to buckle round the world. In some large manufacto- 
ries, the paper for a book is made and the printing executed, not only 
in the same establishment, but by a continuous series of processes; so 
that it has been well said that a man may put an old cotton shirt in 
* one end of the machine, and take Robinson Crusoe out at the 
other, 

Many of the above facts, and others of an interesting character, 
may be found in the work referred to at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. Let teachers inform themselves on these subjects, and then, in 
some general exercise, instruct the school in regard to them. It will 
“ive the scholars a new interest in their writing exercises, when 
they know how the writing paper was formerly and is now made. 
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They will think more of their reading lessons if they know somethin 
about the art of printing. Perhaps, when the little boys and girls 
know how lately their spelling-books came from cotton rags, they 
will try to save them, at least for a little while, from becoming coi- 
ton rags again. 

We shall close this article with specimens of various kinds of 
type, with the name in the margin by which each kind is known. 















Pearl. . . - There Plain. 
Nonpareil. . . are various “ 
Minion . . .- kinds of type, “ 
Brevier . . . some plain and “ 
Bourgeois . . some ornamental ; but “ 
Long Primer. in printing, as in writing, ‘“ 
Small Pica. . that form of letters is most “ 
Pica. . . .. Common and most useful which «“ 
English . . jis most easily read. It is well to}  « 
Great Primer . be acquainted with ba 
Nonpareil . . THE Gothic. 
Long Primer . iD i TR hy 12 1 BY yh Shaded. 
Great Primer . V A R | K T | E S Condensed. 
Nonpareil . . OF Antique. 
=| 2 WP B, — 
Brevier . . . USED BY — rt 
Long Primer . & i bls Wf & 3 BY $s 3) Tuscan shade. 
Brevier . . . that Black. 

Plem so os WE MAY BE Tuscan open. 
Minion . . . ABLB TO Outline. 
Minion... a r-. ss Ewe ESE Extended. 
Long Primer THBIR —'s 
Great Primer . RLGH in AMES, Phantom. 
Nonpareil . . AND Full-face. 
Long Primer . ZO GaAVA French shade. 
Twoline 

— a ri) DIR BOTIONS Black ground. 
Great Primer undestandingly. Script. 
“os wiv ed & oP ¥ P Ss Ornamented. 

‘ Long Primer . With which Outline. 
"aitn'| THIS JOURNAL p= 
Pica... . Rf PRINTED 2 Antique shade. 
English . . . § Be A DD B a a Be Ray shade. 
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PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


We have the testimony of the wisest men that have lived, that 
toil is the price of knowledge. Sir Isaac Newton says, that to 
patient industry he owed whatever of knowledge he had acquired ; 
and the present wonder of our country, Elihu Burritt, the ‘learned 
blacksmith,’ who, at less than thirty years of age, had already 
learned, more or less perfectly, fifty different languages, and studied 
various branches of science, says, ‘‘ All that I have accomplished, 
or expect, or hope to accomplish, has been and will be by that 
plodding, patient, persevering process of accretion which builds the 
ant-heap,—particle by particle, thought by thought, and fact by fact.” 
The Rev. John Todd, in his Student's Manual, a work that every 
seeker of knowledge should read, very appropriately remarks :— 
Those islands which so beautifully adorn the Pacific, and which, but 
for sin, would seem so many Edens, were reared up from the bed of 
the ocean by the little coral insect, which deposites one grain of 
sand at a time, till the whole of those piles are reared up. Just so 
with human exertions. The greatest results of the mind are pro- 
duced by small but continued efforts. Ihave frequently thought of 
the motto of one of the most distinguished scholars in this country, 
as peculiarly appropriate. As near as I remember, it is the picture 
of a mountain, with a man at its base, with his hat and coat lying 
beside him, and a pickaxe in his hand; and as he digs, stroke by 
stroke, his patient look corresponds with his words,—Peu et peu— 
“little by little.” 

He who expects that, by waiting, he will be able to rise by some 
bold stroke, will probably resemble at last the countryman who 
loitered on the river bank, hoping that the stream would exhaust its 
waters. But the young man who believes that knowledge is worth 
possessing, and is willing to apply his energies, has much to en- 
courage him. He may point to some of the brightest ornaments of 
the nation, and of the world, and tell of the time when they were 
poor and obscure. Roger Sherman was a shoemaker, and was en- 
cumbered with the care of his widowed mother and helpless family ; 
yet he became deeply skilled in mathematics, afterwards read law, 
was appointed a judge, and rose to eminence as a jurist and = 
cian. It has been remarked of him that he never said a foolish 
thing in his life. General Greene, the favorite of Washington, was 
a blacksmith; and had only the elements of an English education 
given him. ‘But to him, an education so limited was unsatisfac- 
tory. With such funds as he was able to raise, he purchased a 
small but well selected library, and spent his evenings and all the 
time he could redeem from his father’s business, in regular study.” 
Benjamin Franklin, it needs scarcely be said, was a practical prin- 
ter: and emphatically the artificer of his own fortune. Rittenhouse, 
who was pronounced second to no astronomer living, was a farmer 
in early life; and it is said that when a boy, the smooth rocks in the 
field, and the fences by the way-side, were often covered with his 
arithmetical calculations. He became eminent as an astronomer, 
and mathematician. Nathaniel Bowditch, the celebrated navigator 
and scholar, was poor, and enjoyed few opportunities in youth to 
acquire education; all his science and his fame were the fruit of 
persevering application. Who was Fulton, whose inventions in the 
applications of steam power, have added millions to the wealth of 
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our country, and especially of the west? And who was Whitney 
the inventor of the cotton gin, by which the wealth of the south was 
doubled ! 

Let the industrious student read his country’s history, and he wil] 
find that these are but very few of the number that have risen to 
eminence without the inheritance of fortune’s favors. And amongst 
the living, he will find laborers and mechanics standing conspicuous 
in our deliberative assemblies. Youth should study too, that they may 
make useful and respectable private citizens ; for such as seek to store 
their minds with useful knowledge, and who train their reasoning 
powers to think efficiently, will rise, notwithstanding the frowns of 
fortune, if they are true to themselves, and correct in their moral 
deportment. When we look around upon our substantial farmers, 
master mechanics, and prominent citizens, how large a portion were 
poor boys! while the worthless and dissolute are often those who 
commenced life under favorable auspices. 

But there are difficulties in the way! Thousands would rejoice 
to be learned, were it not for the toil) They would gladly enjoy 
the gratifications that wealth affords, but they are unwilling to labor 
for the prize. ‘Think you that the men we have named rose to dis- 
tinction without effort? Or rather, did they not climb the ascent 
step by step! Burritt, to whom we have already alluded, is not 
merely a blacksmith by profession, but a daily laborer for eight 
hours at the anvil. William Cobbett was once a common soldier, 
and afterwards a member of the British Parliament. He says of 
himself: ‘‘I learned grammar, when I was a private soldier on the 
pay of sixpence a day. ‘The edge of my berth or my guard bed 
was my seat to study in; my knapsack was my bookcase, and a 
bit of board lying on my lap, my writing table. I had no money 
to purchase candles or oil; in winter time it was rarely that I could 
get any light but that of the fire, and only my turn even of that. 
‘lo buy a pen or a sheet of paper, I was compelled to forego some 
portion of food, though in a state of starvation. I had no moment 
of time that [ could call my own; and I had to read and write 
amid the talking, laughing, singing, whistling and bawling of at 
least half a score of the most thoughtless of men; and that too, in 
the hours of freedom from all control. “And I say, if I, under cir- 
cumstances like these, could encounter and overcome the task, is 
there, can there be, in the whole world, a youth that can find an 
excuse for the non-performance ?”’ 

Youth are apt to err in attributing too much to genius and favor- 
able opportunities. There certainly are grades of intellect, and with 
similar opportunities all would not succeed equally; it is likewise true 
that wealth may buy advantages; but it often brings its disadvan- 
tages. It leads youth to rely too much on their opportunities ; and 
the mind lacks the energy which adverse circumstances generally 
impart. The young man who relies on his genius and college facil- 
ities, will nét be apt to distinguish himself by his attainments. 
Let the youth who is ready to despond, turn his attention to biogra- 
phy. He will there learn what man has done, and he knows our 
motto. We would recommend to his attention an excellent book 
entitled, “ The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” It has 
been republished in this country, and the Rev. Francis Wayland 
has promised a volume of American characters. The reader may 
learn from these books, the difficulties under which others have 
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labored. He will find poverty, sickness, and physical misfortune 
opposing in vain. Sanderson, and Euler, and Milton were blind; 
but did they waste their time in idle repining? Who can peruse 
their memoirs without a thrill of admiration? 

It is related of a gardener, who had learned much by solitary ap- 
plication, that, on surprise being expressed that he should understand 
Newton's Principia, he exclaimed, ‘‘Can I not read? And if Ihave 
books what more do I want?” We find even the deaf and dumb 
becoming profound scholars; what excuse then can he have, who 
can hold free communion with his fellows? And there is Laura 
Bridgman, now in the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, who 
can neither see, hear, or speak, and her sense of smell is very imper- 
fect; and yet she has learned the use of language, so as to convey 
her ideas and learn the wishes of others. It is all nonsense for a 
young person to think that because he is not healthy, or has not 
leisure and books, and learned professors to instruct him, that there- 
fore he cannot learn. ‘Too many books are often a great disadvan- 
tage, by distracting the attention, and preventing close application. 
A small, well selected library is better for the student than a great 
variety of books. 'The text books should be studied very closely, 
very intently and perseveringly ; it is not sufficient that they be read 
once. ‘The ancients had a maxim to convey their confidence in the 
effect of this mode of application; ‘‘ Beware of the man of one book.” 
He whose reading is light and various, seldom thinks closely, and 
none need fear him in argument. 

How am I to think? Be assured that to make thinking effectual, 
it must be diligent, undivided, concentrated. One great object of 
education, I might say ¢he great object, is to acquire this mastery 
over the mind; the amount of knowledge stored up is a matter of 
secondary importance. He whose mind is disciplined, can at any 
time add to his stock; he can learn facts, and reason upon them; 
but he who has not learned to think properly, is in danger of ex- 
hausting his stock. ‘The mind of one is a living spring, of the other 
a mere cistern that may be filled and emptied. ‘The mechanic ac- 
quires manual dexterity in using tools, by long practice and patient 
training ;—the mind of the thinking man is the power by which he 
operates, and the dexterity with which he can use it, depends upon 
the power he has acquired to concentrate its efforts and direct its 
energies. The habit of trifling, instead of studying, is fatal to im- 
provement; and though the doctrine of applying the birch to quicken 
the ideas, is less popular now than in times past, there may be 
persons who need physical stimulus to keep the attention excited. 
But this necessity cannot long exist, unless with the wantonly per- 
verse. | 
The American boy has much to encourage him; for the wide 
field of preferment is open before him, and, earlier or later, merit is 
apt to be rewarded. Let him remember that though but a boy now, 
a few years will place him in a different relation to those around 
him; and these years may be idled or improved. If idled, the 
ignorant boy will be an ignorant man; but if improved, the ignorant 
boy may become the intelligent, useful, eminent man. Consider 
the truth contained in our first motto, ‘‘WHaT MAN HAS DONE, MAN 
MAY Do;” and then fearlessly and with full and persevering purpose 
of heart, practise the resolve, “I WILL TRY.” —Parke’s Philosophy 
of Arithmetic. 





THE CUMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
[From the New York American.] 


Tux subjoined letter from our Washington correspondent, touchin 
the evil effects of pirate novels on the ardent feelings and immature 
judgment of young sailor boys and others, will not be read without 
interest. It speaks harshly of the writers of these novels,—but, if 
the inferences be accurate, none too harshly :— 


Wasuineton, Monday night, Dec. 26, 

All very quiet here. No session to-day, no political movements, 
and no news. 

The mutiny still continues the great topic of conversation. I do 
not perceive that any change has occurred in the opinion first 
formed by the whole community in favor of Commander Macken- 
zie’s course. Indeed, I think those first impressions only deepen 
upon reflection. All are waiting for the report of the eminently 
capable court of inquiry, but probably no one doubts as to the 
general character of their conclusions. 

There is one great moral of this dreadful tragedy yet to be ap- 
plied. I have been trying to look towards the sources of the evil,— 
the original motives and suggestions of this wild scheme of murder 
and piracy in the minds of the wretched instigator and many of his 
accomplices. How came these mere boys to conceive such a plan? 
What suggested piracy to them as anything else than a horrid, 
mercenary crime, involving in itself almost all other crimes against 
God and man? Did they find it in our judicial records, in the 
details and results of such cases as that of Gibbs and Wansley? 
We know well enough that it was no view of the bitter realities of 
the pirate’s life and the pirate’s fate, that led these miserable, delu- 
ded youngsters to their destruction. 

Where, then, did they find attractive pictures of piratical life and 
character! Where but in the vicious and abominable productions of 
such scribblers as Cooper, Marryatt, Trelawney, and the naval 
novel-writers generally,—who care only to make ‘“‘a book that will 
sell,’’ and seem willing to pander to any corrupt taste, and to cover 
any crime with the alluring colors of romance? I know what 
eilects are produced on the minds of such vicious youngsters by 
the reading of books like the Red Rover, the Water-Witch, Le 
Feu Follet, the Pirate, and the Three Cutters, the Adventures of a 
Younger Son, the Flying Dutchman, and a dozen other such 
rascally works, now found in every circulating library, and often 
sold for little more than the cost of their cheap paper and binding 
at every book-stall along your streets and wharves, and read in 
every sailor boarding-house, and in many a ship’s forecastle, as I 
have seen many times. 

The worthless books which picture to the mind of the ignorant 
young reader every smuggler and pirate as a hero, and color the 
horrid crimes of that abandoned life with all the charms of the age 
of chivalry, are the poisons that work these abominations. If Mr. 
Mackenzie had had Cooper or Marryatt on board as passengers, and 
had treated either of them as accomplices and prime movers of his 
mutineers, he would have done that perfect justice, which is mconi- 
plete by the execution of those who were, at the worst; only awk- 
ward disciples. 

_We justly punish the fabricators of obscenity by the penal pro- 
visions both of state and national legislative acts, But here aré 
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works which suggest and really encourage not only every crime 
associated with the former, but also the added horrors of murder, 
robbery and untold abominations. 

It is of no use to say that many of these novels directly and 
formally reprove the crimes which they present in such a magnifi- 
cent and attractive light. We know the real moral of such a tale 
as the Red Rover. It is, that a cut-throat pirate, a murdering thief, 
may be a gentleman, a hero, a patriot, a man of honor, generosity 
and dignity. 

What naval apprentice or sailor-boy does not regard the penitence 
and subsequent reformation as all ‘‘gammon.”* Give him the run 
of such a life, and he will repent, and reform just so, when he, too, 
has had all the satiety of crime. ‘The Water-Witch does the same 
for the more vulgar crime of smuggling, and Le Feu Follet 
for the legitimatized piracy of privateering. Marryatt’s Cain is 
the greatest hero he ever drew, and his smuggler in the 'Three 
Cutters is the only gentleman in the story. The influence of these 
seductive pictures of lawlessness, dishonesty, and darker crime, is 
not to be laughed at. ‘They furnish motives, hints, encourage- 
ments, and actual directions to many mutineers beside those of the 
Somers. 

If I had these novelists in my power aboard ship, I would have 
them “seized up in the main rigging,” and give them five or six 
dozen lashes, by way of a relish of their deserts. ‘T'hey deserve 
punishment, much more than their poor, blundering scholars on 
board of the Somers. R. M. T. H. 





‘How To DISARM AN Enemy.—It is said that bees and wasps will 
not sting a person whose skin is imbued with honey. Hence those 
who are much exposed to the venom of these little creatures, when 
they have occasion to hive bees, or to take a nest of wasps, smear 
their face and hands with honey, which is found to be the best 
preservative. When we are annoyed with insult, persecution and 
opposition, from perverse and malignant men, the best defence 
against their venom is to have the spirit bathed in honey. Let every 
part be saturated with meekness, gentleness, forbearance and 
patience; and the most spiteful enemy will be disappointed in his 
endeavors to inflict a sting. We shall remain uninjured, while his 
venom returns to corrode his gwn malignant bosom; or, what is far 
better, the honey with which he comes in contact will neutralize his 
gall; the coals of forgiving love will dissolve his hatred, and the 
good returned for evil will overcome evil with good.” 





“Tue raLuine Lear.—Silent messenger! thou teachest me an im- 
portant lesson. But seemingly a day or two since, thou camest 
forth in all thy beauty, bright, green, and lovely. ‘Thy brief 
existence is ended,—thy day is past,—thou fallest to the earth to 
mingle with the dust. 

have come forth like thee. Iam flourishing for a little moment. 
The autumn of my days is approaching,—and if swept — by no 
other blast, I shall soon reach that period of existence, and like the 
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leaf just fallen, sink to the dust. Thus is life. May I so live, 
that when I fall, I shall leave behind me that remembrance of the 


; a 
just which shall never perish. 





“ TgnoraNce.—Ignorance is the great obstacle in the way of human 
improvement. It is an obstacle which must be removed ere any 
advancement can be made in the work of cleansing the world, 
Every reformer should, therefore, first of all give light. He should 
be himself a light upon whatever portion of God’s vineyard his 
labors are cast. ‘The dark mind cannot be practically converted 
until it is enlightened. All successful reformers have understood 
this, and acted accordingly. ‘They have first of all thrown light 
upon the evil they would remove. The removal of ignorance has 
first occupied their attention.” 





A Hen Witness.—T wo men were lately apprehended in Stamford 
market, on suspicion of having stolen sixteen hens and nine chickens. 
Handbills were issued to find the owners; and on Monday, Mr. 
Peake, of Holme, having had nine chickens stolen, came to Stam- 
ford, bringing with him the hen which had reared the brood; she 
was set down in the room with the other hens and the chickens, 
and the moment she gave one chirp, the whole of the chickens flew 
to her. Upon this one of the thieves confessed that the fowls and 
chickens were stolen on that night. He was fully committed for 
trial—Hnglsh Paper. 





‘Public opinion is often a mighty tyrant which interferes with 
private affairs. ‘The lightest surmise is, to it, equal to the heaviest 
accusation,—the meanest prejudice to the wisest laws. It judges 
without evidence, and condemns without appeal. It drives away 
such as have sinned and would return penitent. It hurries on those 
who otherwise would never have consummated folly by crime.” 





KinD AND GENEROUS Conpuct.—We understand that the boys of 
the Winthrop School have just contributed thirty dollars for the 
purpose of purchasing an artificial leg for one of their unfortunate 
school fellows. It was a good deed, and the lads deserve to be 
commended for the spirit and cheerfulness with which they per- 
formed it.— Bunker Hill Aurora. 





The happiness of the married life depends on a power of making 
small sacrifices with readiness and cheerfulness. Few persons are 
ever called upon to make great sacrifices, or to confer great favors; 
but affection is kept alive and happiness secured, by keeping up 4 
constant warfare against little selfishness. 
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